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I. Moderationism of Sakyamunl 


HE original Buddhist sutras repeatedly say, “The lives 

of all people are supported by food. They live if they 
eat, otherwise they perish.” (1) An annotation to the 
Dhammapada explains the above more clearly by saying, 
“Lives cannot be saved without eating. Nobody can 
survive without food. Food is the first requisite. Human 
achievement will be accomplished after the people are 
fed.’ (2) These common-sense and rational lines are 
also quoted in the Buddhist teachings in Japan, for ex- 
ample in the SHOoRYosHU by Kukal, the founder of 
the SHINGON sect. These lines are taken to be words 
uttered from the bodily experiences of Shakkyamuni when 
he was awakened to the ideal of Moderation after his 
asceticism and studies and life of training. According 
to the life of Sakyamuni, the young aspirant for truth, 
in the belief that an ascetic life only could lead him 


to enlightenment, took only a small portion of cereals 
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for six years with the idea of torturing his own body, 
but this resulted in nothing but waste of time and ex- 
haustion. Convinced of his wrong ideas in the past, 
Sakyamuni at length accepted a bowl of milk offered 
by a village girl (3) and declared, “I have now stopped 
this asceticism. It was good for me to put an end to 
the meaningless ascetic life. I am now aware that any 
life of the sort, in the hope of acquiring immortality, will be 
as useless as a rudder in a boat on the land” (4). The 
idiosyncrasy of the thought of moderation by Sakya- 
muni was in resistance to the extremely absurd religious 
ideas of his age. They thought that torture itself 
might bring some religious benefit. Sakyamuni_ said, 
“You novices have to avoid the two extremes of in- 
dulging in pleasure and torturing yourselves, neither of 
which will be of benefit to you. Live your religious 
lives in moderation, without going to either of these 
two extremes.” (5) The substance of Moderationism is 
explained as the “right ways” of opinion, thinking, words, 
actions, life, diligence, concentration of mind, and medi- 
tation. Among the above, “right life’ (sammajiva) by 
which is meant the right means of living, points to 
right economic ways of living. It is noteworthy that 
one of the Theravada codes, supposed to be original 
material, records the opposition by Devadatta, a disciple 
of Sakyamuni, which caused a crisis, breaking up the 
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order of his master by preaching the going back to as- 
ceticism. He sternly insisted that bhikkus, all through 
their lives, should live in the forest, without stepping 
into villages to beg for food, never accept invitations, 
wear ragged clothes, decline to receive those things offered 
by Buddhist laymen, live under wild trees but not under 
a roofed house, and not eat fish and meat as such was a 
crime. (6) Of course his extreme stoicism was not ac- 
ceptable to Sakyamuni who rejected it at the risk of 
breaking with his own religious community. Thus the 
rationalism of Buddhism having been firmly established 
gave cause to the development of various economic ac- 
tivities and the group movements in religious ways. 
Sakyamuni while praising quiet thinking in the forest 
(7) did not stick to such a life but held to a free attitude 
saying, “Any village, forest, sea or land would be a 
paradise to live in for a saint.” (8) This stimulated 
the rise of Buddhist culture in the basis of the 
urban economic activities in business transactions and 
trafic in the market towns (Nigama) and the fortified 
cities (Nagara) while the Brahman culture generally limit- 
ed its activities to village (Gama) economy. The 
thought of Sakyamuni has opened the way of preach- 
ing among the general public, rich men (Setthi) and the 
governing class (Raja). The rich men _ being 


Capitalists and bankers even at that time, were naturally 
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laymen. Buddhism in some cases was liable to be 
criticized for its stoicism and non-committance in 
worldly matters, but this was due to the too srong em- 
phasis placed by the priesthood, on getting delivered 
from worldly bonds, while in fact it maintained a_posi- 
tive attitude to the way of life of priests as well as 
laymen; this pushed forward social economic activities. 
Ideas on donation and its virtues originating in ancient 
Indian philosophy, if not with Sakyamuni, were 
taken into his thought of moderationism and right living 
and were the core of Buddhist cultural movements. 
The words of Sakyamuni, “Virtue is a pleasure all 
through in one’s life” (Punnam sukham jivitasamkhyamhi) 
(2), are the propellent of a bright positive morallty. The 
thought of “non-virtue” by Bodhidharma, who rebuked 
Emperor Wu of South Lien dynasty (China) was attained 
by him after deep thinking in the Buddhist philosophy 
on the annihilation of self. Even Bodhidharma did not 
negate virtue itself, but only warned against the thoughts 
of virtue linked as a meiit of one’s own creation. The 
right interpretation of virtue in Buddhism is the perfect 
coordination of it with non-virtue. As it is well known, 
the Danakatha, Silakatha and Saggakatha (codes on 
donation, commandments, and birth in heaven) were the 
subjects on which Buddha began his preaching. As far 


as the wish for birth in Heaven was concerned the 


general public in his days adhered to the moral rules of 
donation and commandments. The religions before Sa- 
kyamuni used to teach the offering of the blood of 
animals to the gods in order to attain Paradise. Against 
this inhuman heretical teaching Sakyamuni_ preached 
that the same blessings could be obtained by the practice 
of donation and commandments, and this was the re- 
placement of barbarous superstitious ceremonies by the 
right ones which would contribute toward the promotion 
of the welfare of the public. It is recorded that Sa- 
kyamuni praised the donators of housing for priests, as- 
suring them that the virtue of such acts would enable them 
to enjoy happiness in this life, and attain Paradise, (3) 
(4) The epitaph of king Asoka says that “Its” virtue 
was to make the people to live under the blessings in 
this world and leading them to the paradise in the future 
lives. One sacred scripture again clearly points out the 
virtues of Cunda (a lay man who served the last meals 
to Sakyamuni) in six blessings; age (ayu), colour 
(vanna) happiness (Sukha), fame (yasa), heaven (sagga), 
and governing (adhipateyya). (5) Age was a long happy 
life; colour the right racial complexion which was the 
decisive factor in the society at that time; happiness from 
wealth and high ranking ; fame from the special privileges 
in society; heaven was nirvana; and governing meant 


power to rule over the people. The ideas of donation and 


virtue in Buddhism grew into very strong social morals 
and philosophies as they promised happiness in _pre- 
sent and future lives. The thought of giving was not 
only for the theoretic preaching but developed into the 
practical stimulation of the planting of fruit-bearing trees, 
construction of vessels and bridges, opening of water 
springs, and the building of housing which resulted in the 
appearance of large engineering works, fostering traffics 
and the promotion of industries. (6) As described on the 
epitaph of king Asoka, the Buddhist thought on donation 
and virtue gave rise to the construction of hospitals for 
men and animals, the transportation of herbs, the plant- 
ing of roadside trees, the digging of water springs, and 
the freeing of prisoners. All these virtues were introduc- 
ed into our country via Central Asia and China. We 
see an actual examples of the above in one of the subjects 
in the examination for the qualifying of a full ranking 
priest in the Nara dynasty, which was for the construc- 
tion of a wooden bridge over the river Uji near Kyoto. 
We have gone more thoroughly into examples of the same 


nature in several other works by the present author. (7) 


(1) Dhammapada 217 (2) Dhammapada 331 

(3) Cullavagga 6, 1 (4) Vinaya of Dharmagupta 50 

(5) Dighantkaya 

(6) Vinaya of Dharmagupta 50 (Taisho edition vol. 22, p. 
914 

(7) Essays or Virtue in Buddhism’ Meritorious thoughts 
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from the epitaph of the king Asoka. The donation 
housing and the thought of virtue. (Ref. Jan, 
of Feb, and Mar, numbers, 1932, of ‘‘ Present-Day 
Buddhism ’’) 


Ili. Impartiality in Buddhism. 


The superficial view that Sakyamuni broke down 
the caste and colour system in India in his ages cannot 
be accepted offhand by the students of the origination 
of Indian castes and colours. Sakyamuni holding to 
moderationism with little prejudice, did not recognize 
the differences of merit among the caste and colours of 
people although he did accept them as far as they ex- 
isted. Moreover he treated everybody of his com- 
munion impartially. He said, “the Ganges in the east, 
the Sindhu in the south, the Bhasa in the west, and the 
Sita in the north, flow into the sea, where none of their 
former names can be traceable. In the same way, the 
peoples from the four castes of King, Brahmana, rich 
and landlord, after they have cut off their hair, are clad 
in priest’s robes, and have joined the priesthood in the 
name of Buddha, are not of any caste but are called 
“Sakyaputta”. (disciples of Sakyamuni) (1) Upéali, the 

son of a barber who entered the priesthood together 
with a prince of Sakya clan, was treated without any 


discrimination. In this case we see clearly the rational- 
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ism of Sakyamuni in his words, “Upali, I shall permit 
you to enter the priesthood. Heresy does not show its 
secret rules to its disciples but the Buddha does. He 
preaches and saves everybody equally with his mercies, 
just as a shopkeeper sells his goods to anybody. Buddhism 
in the same way has no preferences in treating the 
rich, poor, or different classes.” (2) The above example 
shows the rationalism of Sakyamuni very clearly; it 
concurs with its economic character. As long as the 
purpose of a shopkeeper was to sell his goods in order 
to earn profit, it would be impossible to him to discri- 
minate between his customers by clan or the colour 
of their skin. Here we see the natural harmony between 
the rise of Buddhism and the economic activities by the 
merchants. (3) The merchant’s bodies, which probably 
started among the same clan, became organized, dis- 
regarding the difference of clan, with the common 
purpose of gaining profit. They went round the villages 
ringing bells and called upon the people who had _ the 
same interest in their enterprises, (4) collected the capital 
and divided the profit equally among themselves. (5) 
Both the Mahayana and Theravada sutras have records 
of codes of group morals as the four characters of a 
Bodhisttva, namely donation, kind words, utilization, and 
impartial distribution. The records of a pious millionaire, 


Hatthi, who, following these four teachings, administered 


over 500 merchants and gained a tremendous amount of 
money, (6) can only be understood by the interpretation 
of these codes as the morals of the capitalization system 
in trades wherein we notice the flow of the rational spirit 
of equality for everybody. 

The Buddhist idea of equality is also seen in the treat- 
ment of men and women, while in general it has teen 
understood that Buddhism made a strict discrimination 
between them. Its branding women with “Five Obstacles 
and Three Obediences” was perhaps an outcome of the 
diffusion of Buddhism in later ages, probably in 
countries where such a discrimination of women was 
severe. As far as we can tell, no such prejudices 
existed against women in the age of Sakyamuni. One 
day he taught a pious king who was gloomy over the 
birth of a daughter by saying, “Buddha is born of a 
mother, the mother of Buddha, the mothers of Kings are 
all women”. The Buddhist idea of women was trans- 
mitted into our country and in the Gyokuyo, a diary 
of a nobleman, in the Kamakura period (13th contury) 
we see that CHOKEN, a priest of the Tendai sect, 
says that all women were mothers of all Buddhas and 
of the truth, but not all men. The Therigatha, Psalms 
of the Sisters, a collection of religious poems composed 
by women, say, “Nothing can stand on the way of women 


when their wisdom is displayed” (7). The famous sutra, 


“The Worship of Deities in the Six Directions” (Dighani- 
kaya) enumerates a man’s duties to his wife, as respect, 
courtesy, non-adultery, recognition of her authority, and 
the giving of ornaments. It the two temples of TOKEIJI 
of Kamakura and MAnpvkujl of Nitta, Kozuke Pro- 
vince, have given unconditional protection even in defiance 
of the rulers, to divorced women and such-like, as long 
as they stepped into the temple gronuds. We notice 
in the same sutra that wives were placed in _ respon- 
sible positions in economic activities, with duties to 
their husbands, to regulate business, to be kind to 
servants, to be virtuous, to preserve the propetty, to be 
dexterous in every way, and to be diligent. The same 
sutra teaches equality between masters and servants by 
saying that the servants were to be treated well by the 
masters, charged with work appropriate to their capabili- 
ties, afforded meals and wages, tended in sickness, given 
dainties and allowed timely rest. It is surprising to see 
such well regulated rules as the above, almost the same 
as present-day Labour Standard Laws, initiated twenty 
five hundred years ago when the caste system among 
people was strict, and a servant’s personal rights were 
disregarded. All of the above came from the idaa of 
brotherhood in humanity, and it is our desire that these 
Buddhist ideas be put into practice more strongly even 


at the present time. In the meanwhile, self-criticism 
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by Buddhists is required for their having brought about an 
atmosphere of discriminating against those who were 
engaged in slaughtering, although it naturally came from 
the precept of non-killing. 
(1) Ekottaragama, 21 
(2) DAI SHOGON RON (Sitralamkara) 8 
(3) The rise of Buddhism and activites of the merchants. 
(MITA Academy’s Magaziae, Feb. No. 1925) The 
Original Buddhist Priest Order and Merchant Class. 
(Magazine, Buddhist Sclence, May No. 1925. 
(4) Vinaya of Sarvastivadin, Vol. 25 
(5) Jataka 2, p. 218 (6) Maddhyamagama, 9 
(7) Therigatha 60 


IV. Self-effacement in Buddhism. 


For the use of the Buddhist order which main- 
tained moderationism as against stoicism, houses or 
monasteries were built which stimulated Buddhist con- 
struction, and a number of rich donors appeared. In 
connection with such, the problem to whom those pro- 
perties belonged has to be considered. In the case of 
Jetavana, Sakyamuni said, “ You gentlemen, you are 
donating this monastery for the use of the itinerant 
monks who came and who will come” C(agatanagataca- 
tuddisassa samghassa). (1) Here we see that Jetavana 
did not belong to Sakyamuni but to the itinerant 


monks who were there then, and who were to come 


in the future. We are not going thoroughly in this essay 
into the ideas of the common property of the priestly 
order ; this was explained in our previous works. (2) 
But we would briefly say that they originated in the 
idea of self-effacement and non-ownership by Sa- 
kyamuni. “ Self ” meant the self’s ego which Sakyamuni 
always taught was to be controlled. In Dhammapada he 
said, “The fool will desire undue reputation, precedence 
amongst monks, authority in the monasteries, honour and 
offerings among other families”. (3) As seen in the 
above, there were some non-Buddhist-like people even in 
the days of Sakyamuni. It is probable that there were 
some things which grieved I-Tieng, a Chinese priest (8th 
century), who made a journey through Buddhist states in 
India. He said, “In the name of gods and men, 
woe to those who egoistically appropriate priests properties 
without consulting others; it is the biggest evil in the 
Buddhist order!” (4) ‘The priests’ properties means 
those intended for use by the itinerant priests from the 
four directions. The Chinese characters “SHODAI aa 
as used in the title of TosHopayt Temple in Nara, 
was a phonetic trauslation of “catuddissa”, meaning the 
four directions. The properties of priests were ruled as 
indistributables which should not be disposed of even by 
the groups of priests, communities, or individuals. They 


were generally heavy and Solid establishments CGurub- 
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handam guruparikkharam), and were well preserved and 
are appreciated up to the present by the name of “Ju- 
MOTSU” (Heavy Treasures). The idea of the common 
property of the order has been traditional to the 
temples in China and Japan without interruption, and 
for the benefit of preservative administration, the diver- 
sion of the use among each other of the three Treasures 
(Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha) was prohibited. This 
system was brought into our country, and sponsored the 
idea of dividing up the administration, as we see in the 
systems in large temples in Nara, and those divisions had 
their individual finances and operation. For instance, 
Horivuji_ temple had twenty eight divisions “Bun” 
(Division), namely, general,’ Three Treasures, Buddhist 
Images, Stupas, Birth Buddha Images, Baths, Con- 
stant Lamps etc. and “Suu” (Group) for Vijnaptimatra, 
Vinaya and Gandhavhtha etc. The Suu in later days 
came to mean sect. Some other temples had six SHu 
just like the various courses in present-day universities, 
and every one of them composed a financial unit, 
each one of them having its own particular inventory. A 
play and musical division of a temple in the Nara Period 
invested capital in the name of TERA AKINAISEN (the 
temple’s trade funds) with a trader of TsuRuGA of 
ECHIZEN province, and traded with China. A divisior 


of another temple owned some land in Nara city, earn- 


ing income for funds for Buddhist studies. Such social 
economic ideas in priests’ orders affected the followers, 
and developed into the idea of disdaining avarice by only 
clinging to one’s property. Moreover under the influence 
of the thoughts on Moderationism, Virtue, and Equality, 
Buddhist people in general came to donate their own 
properties to the priests’ order. 
(1) Cullavagga 6, 9-1 
(2) The idea of common property of priests’ orders (The 
MITA academy’s magazine, Jan. No. of 1925. Studies 
in Buddhist economic thought (Vol. 1. Feb. No. 1982) 
(3) Dhammapada 73 


(4) GUHOKOSODEN (The careers of high priests who 
travelled in India) Vol. 1 


V. Buddhist ideas on Pawning. (Aksanika) 


We have described Sakyamuni’s teachings on_ self- 
effacement in connection with the donation of temples 
for the priests but they were based oa the documents 
preserved by Vibhajiavadin Cone of the schools of The- 
ravada). The term “Priests from the four directions” is 
also used as priests from the four directions with Sa- 
kyamuni as the head man, taking him as a member of 
the group of priests from the four directions, which is 
taken as one of the expressions of the democratic school 
of Buddhism. On the other hand the disciplinary code 
handed down by the Dharmagupta school keeps the re- 
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cord of Sakyamuni’s words as, “Donate this Bamboo 
Garden (Venuvana) to the Buddha and the itinerant 
priests from the four directions”. (1) In this case 
we have to be careful not to take these expressions 
as synonymous with “the itinerant priests from the 
four directions”, or, “the itinerant priests from the four 
directions with the Buddha as the head man”. In the 
first expressions as above, the Buddha and the priests 
are clearly distinguished. In the sect of the Dharmagu- 
pta it is thought that even the remnants of the food offered 
to the Buddha should not be eaten by the disciples, as 
the ranking of the Buddha and a disciple was so 
different, and it was believed even if it had been 
taken it could not be digested. In the Maharat- 
nakita Sutra it says, “The supervising Bhikku should 
not give away the things offered to Sakyamuni, even 
if superfluous, to resident or itinerant priests, be- 
cause priests as well as laymen are to remember that 
even a piece of string offered to him is the Buddha’s. 
If a suit of clothes were offered to the tomb (Stupa) 
of Buddha, it should rather be left there, even to be 
decayed by the weather. The clothes should not be 
traded with any other goods because they are above 
valuation by people, and they belong to the Buddha 
himself.” The above scriptures are supposed to have been 


traditionally spoken either in the Dharmagupta school or 


in a part of Mahayana sutras of the same origin. Here 
we notice extremely puritanic uneconomic ideas in Dhar- 
magupta and its followers. In them the ideas of Sa- 
kyamuni of economical rationality in moderationism, 
and his teachings on equality and self effacement are 
suppressed. The idea of the prohibition of the use of 
old clothes offered to the tomb of Sakyamuni as 
sacriligious, is a mysticism or an asceticiens common in 
the religions of India. They are somewhat similar to 
the Catholic thought of charging no interest in the 
medieval ages in Europe, but were not permissable in 
Buddhism which was thoroughly rational, practical, and 
utilitarian. To give away the clothes once offered to the 
tomb of Sakyamuni to the poor was a fulfilling of the 
Buddhist ideal of mercy, and even reasonable from the 
view point of the utilization of the clothes. Such 
biased views as those by Dharmagupta did not develop 
in Buddhist history. 

At the same time, the schools of Sarvastivadin keep 
the record that the merchants of Vaisali persuaded 
Bhikku and sold the offerings to the tomb of Sakya- 
muni in order to earn the expense of its maintenance. 
(3) As long as they were offerings to the tomb, the 
trade must have been done after the death of Sakya- 
muni but the code took the form that such was done 


accoding to his approval. The further developed scrip- 


tures of Sarvastivadin say that some Inexhaustibles CAk- 
sanika) were offered as alienation in mortmain as the 
construction funds of the housing for priests. (4) The 
particulars of the Inexhaustibles are unknown but it is 
understandable that they were not to be preserved in a 
treasury but were the objectives for trading in order to 
earn income. Sakyamuni permitted the earning of honest 
profit for the benefit of the priests and his followers, in 
helping the above purpose, utilizing such properties which 
belonged to the Three Treasures in trading. Further- 
more, the Buddha is said to have particularly regulated 
the utilization of the Inexhaustibles in his instructions 
that the articles offered for pawning should have 
double the value of the money loaned, Documentary agree- 
ments had to be written, on which the guarantee, the 
date of contract, the names of the supervising authority 
and competent party had to be put down. It is pro- 
bable that these are not the words of Sakyamuni, 
but the public rules made by a certain school of Sar- 
vastivadin in later ages. The letting or trading of the 
monastery’s properties, as in the above examples, was 
not only practiced by a sect of Sarvastivadin, but trans- 
actions of the same nature are recorded in the Maha- 
samghika school as well as in Yogabhtimi and _ other 
Mahayana sutras (6) (7) whereby it is conceivable that 


financial transactions in Buddhism were carried out on 


a considerably large scale. The more conspicuous activi- 
ties of the same nature are described in the Buddhist 
history of China. One of them by Muyjinzoin (The 
Inexhaustibles Temple) which was sponsored by the 
donors of Kepoji temple in the first half of the 7th 
century is recorded. In this case, the offerings by the 
general public were described as innumerable, consisting 
of money, silk, gold, and jewels. One third of them 
was used for the construction and repairing of temples, 
another third for alms-giving, and the remaining third 
for the Inexhaustible funds, (8) which was termed 
“funds for cereals for priests”, “Long Life Funds”, or 
“Pawn Money” etc. In Japan the temples in NARA 
invested widely for the benefit of the Three Treasures. 
The temple’s trade money as related in the preceding 
lines is one of the examples of the sort. Such practices 
became more popular in and after the ASHIKAGA 
Period (the early part of the 14th centruy) and was 
called Muyin (Inexhaustible) or TANOMOsHI CMOsHI 
meant mother and child, viz. capital and interest). 
These trading professions originated of course, in 
the Buddhists ideas of liberty and _ self-effacement in 
moderationism, and at the same time it has to be re- 
membered that they were rooted in the spirit of mercy 
in the relief of poor people, and also as bringing pro- 


sperity to the general public. For this we appeal for 


sincere 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


reflection by present-day Buddhists. 


Vinaya of Dharmagupta Vol. 33 (Taisho edition 
Vol. 22, p. 798) 
Vol. 50 ( = p. 936) 
Ba Vol. 50 ( 4 p. 645) 
Vinaya of Sarvastivadin Vol. 56 (Taisho edition 
Vol. 23, p. 415) 
Vinaya of Milasarvastivadin Vol. 22 (Taisho edition 
Vol. 23, p. 741-743) 
Vinaya of Mahasamghika Vol. 10 (Taisho edition 
Vol 22, p. 311) 
Yogabhimi (Taisho edition Vol. 30, p. 534) 
Bodhisatt vabhi mi ( a ae p. 926) 
TAIHEINOKYI, p. 493 
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